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he " liad periiaps more to do with his conversion
from Anglicanism than any one else," We found
him, as Newman describes him, " gentle, mild,
unobtrusive, uneontroversiaL"

In 1879 I was again called to literary work
by the Delegates of the Clarendon Press. The
alternative of an edition of Bishop Butler's
'Analogy' or an edition of Locke's 'Essay' was
put before me. I was attracted to the ' Analogy'
by the definite moral interest of its intellectual
field; but there was the early felt charm of
Locke, and the remembrance that Hamilton had
made it a matter of reproach to "Britain"
that "the world does not possess an annotated
edition of the 'Essay/3' So in the end Locke
was preferred; and by good fortune for the
' Analogy,' as the Oxford edition, which has since
appeared, has come from one whose name is fit
to be associated with that of Butler. As for
the edition of Locke, increased academical work
in Edinburgh led to indefinite postponement of
that enterprise. But meantime I contributed the
" Locke " article to the ' Encyclopaedia Britannica,'
and this, with the 'Berkeley' for Blackwood,
in 1881, sundry articles in reviews and ency- the College of
